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FOREWORD 

In recent years educators of teachers have expressed renewed 
interest in the potential of internship experiences as a part of 
teacher education programs. The present volume grows out of five 
years’ experience by the College of Education at Michigan State 
University with an experimental internship program for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

Although the Michigan State program which was called STEP 
(Student Teacher Education Program), dealt exclusively with the 
education of elementary teachers, we believe that the knowledge 
gained from the program has applicability to and can highlight 
significant issues in other teacher education programs. 

The STEP program was conducted in cooperation with se- 
lected Michigan public school systems and their affiliated community- 
junior colleges and was supported by a generous grant from the 
Ford Foundation. We are deeply indebted to the Ford Foundation 
for facilitating a comprehensive test of the contribution of the 
internship concept to teacher education. 

As a consequence of this experimental effort in teacher edu- 
cation, Michigan State University has incorporated significant 
features of the STEP design in its regular elementary teacher prep- 
aration program. Presently more than 500 students are enrolled 
in what is now designated as the Elementary Intern Program. 
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This report on the project was prepared by Dr. Bernard R. 
Corman, an educational psychologist, and Dr. Ann Olmsted, a 
sociologist. They have headed a research team which, in carrying 
1 out a research project focused on the socialization of the teacher 

to the occupation of teaching, has carefully studied and appraised 
the program throughout its existence. 

The success of any innovation is dependent on the enthusiasm 
and work of many. Special recognition should be given to Dr. 
William Vernon Hicks who has served as project director of STEP 
through its entire existence. His skillful administrative leadership 
was invaluable to the success of the experiment. 

There are many other individuals whose cooperative efforts 
made this experiment possible. For their contributions we are in- 
deed grateful. The members of the State Board of Education in 
Michigan, public school superintendents and junior college deans, 
coordinators and intern consultants are only a few whose willing- 
ness to venture down unmarked paths made this program possible. 
A list of some of these people appears in Appendix B. 

Leland W. Dean, Director 
School of Teacher Education and 
Assistant Dean, College of Education 
Michigan State University 
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Michigan State University’s College of Education organized an 
internship program for the preparation of elementary school 
teachers in the Fall of 1959. Called the Student-Teacher Edu- 
cation Project (STEP), the program was conceived as a five-year 
plan which would include a one-year pre-internship and student 
teaching experience followed by a two-year internship. 

From its inception, STEP provided for an evaluation unit which 
eventually defined its contribution under two main headings: (a) 
the completion of a longitudinal study of the socialization of the 
elementary school teacher and (b) a continuous feedback into 
operations of evaluations based on systematic depth interviews 
with students, their instructors and supervisors, and with members 
of the project staff. These interviews form the basic data for the 
description and analysis which follows. 

The evaluation unit was administered independently from other 
project operations and was not directly involved in teaching either 
the pre-interns or interns. It was made clear to students and staff 
that the evaluation unit would have no role in the selection, reten- 
tion, advancement, or placement of individuals though, of course, 
members of the unit might be consulted on general policy matters. 
Whether this administrative separation succeeded in its purpose 
of inducing the interviewees to be completely frank is debatable. 
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But the high incidence of critical comments and volunteered con- 
fidences once it was demonstrated that these commitments would 
be honored suggests that the main purpose of the administrative 
arrangement was achieved. 

Our socialization studies will be the subject of separate pub- 
lications. What we seek to do in this monograph is to present 
both a description and an analysis of the development of Michigan 
State’s internship program and of the problems encountered in 
its acceptance and operation. Our hope is that this analysis will 
be useful to the many persons now engaged in the elaboration of 
similar programs and to others who may be contemplating travel- 
ing this road. 

We will more frequently analyze problems encountered, both 
those solved and unsolved, than is typical in report literature of 
this genre. In part our more analytical approach results from an 
early decision of the evaluation unit. It became quickly apparent 
that any direct comparison of the “effectiveness” of the intern- 
ship and on-campus preparation programs would be sterile. The 
opportunities and constraints inherent in the two approaches to 
the training of teachers proved to be so different, the students 
enrolled in each so dissimilar in their social backgrounds, and 
the immediate objectives of instruction so disparate, that a direct 
comparison of the graduates of the two plans seemed to us ir- 
relevant. Even more important, the purpose for which such com- 
parisons are usually undertaken— that of aiding in the eventual 
decision to retain or drop a program — was not a pressing matter. 
In this instance the decision could be based on more realistic 
considerations than are ordinarily available in evaluating educa- 
tional endeavors. If the internship met a valid need in the judgment 
of school administrators, and was accepted by building principals, 
established teachers and parents, all would insist on its continu- 
ance; if the results were unsatisfactory, for whatever reason, no 
test comparisons marshalled to show the “superiority” of STEP 
graduates would insure the program’s continuation. The program 
thus, had to meet the test of the marketplace. 

The possibility that the internship would be endorsed in the 
marketp’ace for the “wrong” reasons was, of course, not excluded. 
But until some method is found for defining and measuring teach- 
ing performance on a criterion which is both widely accepted and 
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non-trivial, no adequate substitute for the test of the marketplace 
is available . 1 

Whatever the wisdom of the decision not to undertake a direct 
comparison of internship and on-campus graduates, its effect was 
a happy one. It freed the staff from any compulsion to “prove” 
the superiority of the internship approach. We could turn our 
attention to the examination of more important issues. If then, 
in what follows, we devote more attention to problems than in 
pointing to triumphs, it does not follow that successes have not 
occurred. The internship approach at Michigan State University 
has proved a viable one. On the basis of five years’ experience, the 
decision to continue the program permanently, although with 
modifications, as an alternative route to teacher certification has 
been made, and ratified by the State of Michigan’s licensing au- 
thorities. The opportunity to prepare for teaching in this way 
has been extended to additional students and the principle has 
been applied to training programs in other areas. 

It is our view that a greater service can be rendered if we ex- 
plore what we view as the potential and the limitations of the 
internship in teacher education, rather than engage in its un- 
critical advocacy as an answer to all of the ills of teacher education. 
For we feel that there are no panaceas in education, in the field 
of teacher preparation least of all. All variations in the preparation 
of teachers have their unique advantages and disadvantages and 
all have their problems. It comes down finally to a value judgment 
as to which set of problems one prefers to engage. 



‘The point of view we take has been succinctly put by Heath in a dif- 
ferent connection, as follows: “It seems most unlikely that any single experiment 
will provide the answer to the omnibus question which is better? This is not be- 
cause the experiment is poorly designed, but because the question is unanswerable 
in the general case. The fault in this question is not that it calls for a value judg- 
ment and not that it calls for data. Its defect is that it calls for both, at the same 
time, inextricably mixed.” Robert W. Heath, “Pitfalls in the Evaluation of New 
Curricula,” Science Education, XLVI (April, 1962), 216. 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE CASE FOR AN 
INTERNSHIP 



A. DEFINITION OF INTERNSHIP 

Whatever their other differences, most of those advocating re- 
form in the preparation of teachers agree on the worth of a period 
of supervised practice. For Conant, practice teaching is the one 
“indisputably essential element”; for Shaplin, any denial of the 
worth of practice teaching represents a serious underestimation of 
the complexity of the teaching process; for an NEA task force on 
teacher education, direct experience is essential if ideas are to be 
made meaningful and if “doing” as well as “knowing” is to result. 1 

Underlying this general recognition of the importance of prac- 
tice is an awareness of the gap between what the aspiring teacher 
can learn in her college classes and the situations she will confront 



‘James B. Conant, The Education of American Teachers, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963, p. 142; Judson T. Shaplin “Practice in Teaching,” p. 80, in 
Elmer R. Smith, (ed,) Teacher Education, New York: Harper & Row, 1962; 
Margaret Lindsey (editor). New Horizons for the Teaching Profession. National 
Education Association, 1961, p. 66f. But not everybody agrees; for a contrary opin- 
ion compare Donald W. Oliver and James P. Shaver. “A critique of Practice in 
Teaching” Harvard Educational Review 31: 437-448, Fall, 1961. 
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